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from the adult, such as the form of a house or of a tree. Such
patterns frequently are imitated and repeated like an acquired let-
ter form.
As we have seen, the child lives in a world of imagination which
is different from that of the adult, who, in the words of the investi-
gators referred to, considers the child's expression as blurred and
incomplete. A pygmy, with his own mental picture of his religious
ceremonies and the elephant hunt, would certainly consider the
civilized man's mental pictures of these things as blurred and in-
complete. Judgment of one culture as being complete and the other
as being blurred would seem to have less scientific value than to
study the differences of their cultural manifestations and to search
for the reasons for such differences.
THE MEANING OF WRONG PROPORTIONS
Most observers of children's drawings agree, with S. Levin-
stein,(355> that "Children have no conception of proportion," and
with K. Biihler,(100) * that "The first human figures are sketchy and
incomplete and without proportions." But the lack of proportions
appears in drawings of concrete objects and not in abstract design
and if we compare different representational drawings made by the
same child we observe that a lack of proportions may appear only
in human figures and not in houses, or vice versa. A measurement
of proportions in the abstract designs of one child may show the
presence of very exact proportions, an especial sense of symmetry
and rhythm, so that we cannot conclude that the partial absence of
proportions is a lack of this sense.
If we compare the drawings made by a 4-year-old girl, presented
in this study, we notice that some, as for instance the picture "funny
Mother" (Fig. 27), show wrong proportions while the proportions
in other drawings, as for instance that of Cinderella (Fig. 2), are
highly developed. Frequently the lack of proportions seems to be
used as an artistic means of caricature.
The presence of correct proportions in some drawings and their
absence in other drawings of the same child hint that the absence of
proportion in a particular case is a psychological factor. If we ask
a child to explain an apparently wrong proportion, for instance, a
human face with an oversized eye, then the child may emphasise
this feature in his explanation, saying, "Look at this big, big eye!"
An analysis will reveal that the eye has for the child a symbolic
* Pp- 109 and 170,